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Rural  Community  Halls  in  Montana 

INTEODUCTION 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  social  instinct  of  people  demands  expression.  In  cities 
and  towns  this  desire  for  contact  with  others  is  satisfied  in 
many  ways,  but  in  rural  communities  it  usually  is  not  met  with- 
out definite,  organized  effort.  Often  in  Montana  the  first  want 
which  must  be  supplied  is  a  suitable  meeting  place  where  the 
people  may  gather  for  entertainment,  for  discussion  of  com- 
munity affairs,  and  the  solution  of  common  problems. 

Many  rural  communities  have  halls,  but  a  larger  number 
do  not.  Leaders  in  many  rural  centers  in  the  state,  both  where 
halls  already  exist  but  are  not  functioning  efficiently  and  where 
no  such  common  meeting  places  are  available,  desire  practical 
information  regarding  community  halls. 

The  facts  given  in  this  bulletin  were  obtained  from  studies 
carried  on  in  the  state  during  the  years  1925-1928.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  secure  and  make  available  information  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  establishing  and  maintaining  rural  community 
halls  under  Montana  conditions. 

How  tlie  Study  Was  Made 

To  locate  the  community  halls,  letters  were  written  to  a 
number  of  persons  in  every  county  in  the  state.  County  exten- 
sion agents,  county  school  superintendents,  and  other  persons 
widely  acquainted  throughout  an  entire  county  were  asked  to 
supply  a  list  of  the  buildings  in  the  villages  and  farming  centers 
which  are  customarily  referred  to  as  "community  halls,"  to- 
gether with  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  from  whom 
further  information  might  be  obtained. 

From  these  reports  a  complete  list  of  halls  in  the  state  was 
compiled.  Questionnaires  were  then  sent  out  which  were  de- 
signed to  secure  complete  information  regarding  each  hall. 
After  as  much  information  as  possible  had  been  obtained  by 
correspondence,  a  personal  visit  was  made  to  more  than  half 
of  the  communities  to  consult  with  various  local  leaders,  inspect 
the  buildings,   and   secure  additional   facts   regarding   local   ex- 
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periences    which    could    not   be    obtained    by    the    questionnaire 
method. 

What  Is  a  "Coininuiiity  Hall" 

It  was  learned  that  the  terms  "community  hall,"  "com- 
munity center,"  and  "community  building"  are  used  to  refer  to 
widely  different  types  of  institutions  in  the  various  communi- 
ties. Any  one  of  the  terms  may  be  employed  in  a  given  locality 
in  referring  to  a  municipal  hall,  a  church,  a  school,  or  any 
building  owned  by  an  organization,  an  individual,  or  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  which  serves  as  a  center  for  gatherings. 
While  churches,  libraries,  and  schools  frequently  serve  as  com- 
munity centers  in  that  they  are  the  common  meeting  places  for 
all  types  of  gatherings,  such  buildings  are  only  incidentally 
considered  in  this  publication.  The  term  "community  hall,"  as 
most  frequently  used  in  Montana  and  as  employed  in  this  bul- 
letin, refers  to  any  building,  other  than  a  school  or  a  church, 
owned  by  the  community  as  a  whole  or  by  some  fairly  inclusive 
organization  within  the  community,  which  serves  as  a  place 
where  people  commonly  assemble  for  all  types  of  meetings. 

Scope  of  the  Iiivestigation 

Reports  indicated  that  there  are  167  buildings  in  Montana 
which  are  called  "community  halls"  in  their  respective  localities. 
Fairly  complete  data  on  137  of  these  were  obtained  and  frag- 
mentary information  on  the  others.  Twenty-eight  of  these  halls 
are  schoolhouses  or  rooms  in  connection  with  schools,  and  thir- 
teen are  privately  owned  buildings.  Although  they  are  not 
community  halls  as  above  defined,  both  types  frequently  serve 
as  centers  for  all  types  of  community  activities. 

Eighteen  of  the  halls  are  no  longer  used.  The  remaining 
108  at  the  present  time  function  as  centers  for  all  types  of 
community  interests  and  are  owned  either  by  the  community 
as  a  whole  or  by  some  representative  community  organization. 
Rather  complete  data  were  obtained  on  seventy-nine  of  these 
halls  and  forty-two  of  them  were  visited.  It  was  not  possible, 
however,  to  obtain  information  on  every  phase  of  the  study 
from  all  of  these  halls. 


Top — Wadswortli  Memorial  Hall,  a  gift  to  the  town  of  Cascade. 

Center — The  Orchard  Homes  Country  Club  House. 

Bottom — Community  hall  at  Eden. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  HALLS 
When  They  Were  Erected 

The  community  hall  movement  started  in  Montana  in  a 
small  way  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  first  hall  was  completed 
in  1893  and  by  1900  two  more  had  been  erected.  During  the 
following  decade  four  additional  halls  were  established.  The 
next  ten-year  period  witnessed  the  construction  of  a  large  num- 
ber, probably  because  more  rural  communities  of  the  state  were 
established  during  this  period  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  agricultural  land  and  the  increasing  appreciation  by 
rural  people  of  the  social  satisfaction  and  economic  benefits 
of  community  cooperation.  At  present  community  halls  are 
being  put  up  at  the  rate  of  more  than  four  per  year.  The  fol- 
lowing tabulation  shows  the  progress  made  in  the  erection  of 
these  buildings: 

Total  number   reported  on 75 

Erected   before    1900    3 

Erected  between   1900  and   1910 4 

Erected  between   1910   and   1920 34 

Erected   between  1920  and  1928 34 

Why  the  Halls  Were  Erected 

The  community  halls  of  Montana  are  not  the  result  of  a 
promotional  scheme  of  an  outside  agency.  No  person  nor  or- 
ganization has  fostered  the  movement  to  establish  halls,  and 
practically  no  community  has  received  any  outside  advice  or 
other  assistance;  rather  has  the  establishment  of  halls  grown 
out  of  definite  situations  within  communities,  and  the  need  has 
been  met  by  the  local  people  themselves. 

No  existing  buildings  adequate  for  community  use. — The 
predominating  reason  for  establishing  the  halls  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  many  rural  communities  of  the  state  are  comparatively 
vast  in  extent  and  relatively  limited  in  population.  Usually  the 
towns,  even  small  ones,  are  far  apart.  In  such  localities  there 
are,  as  a  rule,  no  buildings  adequate  for  general  community 
meetings.  The  small  district  school  buildings,  often  erected  to 
accommodate  about  a  dozen  pupils,  are  not  large  enough.  The 
churches  are  usually  too  small,  ill  adapted,  and  not  available 
for  some  of  the  uses  commonly  made  of  halls.  These  two,  as 
a  rule,  are  the  only  public  buildings,  and  both  are  inadequate. 
Of  the  halls  now  in  the  state,  more  than  two-thirds  were  erected 
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because  there  was  no  place  in  the  community  large  enough  for 
the  various  types  of  meetings  which  the  people  desire  to  hold. 

Building  desired  exclusively  for  community  use. — Most  of 
the  remaining  buildings  were  erected  so  that  the  community 
might  have  a  "home  of  its  own."  While  there  might  have  been 
other  places  adequate  for  community  meetings,  it  was  felt  that 
the  number  and  variety  of  gatherings  to  be  held  and  the  in- 
creased community  pride  and  consciousness  awakened  by  a 
place  that  might  be  used  exclusively  for  general  community 
purposes  more  than  warranted  the  erection  of  a  community 
hall. 

Dancing,  at  present,  is  the  leading  social  and  recreational 
pastime  of  the  rural  people,  especially  the  young  people,  of 
Montana.  The  desire  for  a  suitable  place  to  dance,  and,  par- 
ticularly, a  place  within  the  community,  has  been  a  leading 
factor  in  the  erection  of  community  halls.  Parents  deemed  it 
more  desirable  for  their  children  to  dance  in  a  hall  in  the  local 
community  than  to  go  elsewhere  for  their  recreation. 

School  gymnasium  as  well  as  hall  needed. — In  three  in- 
stances the  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  school  by  providing  a 
gymnasium  which  the  school  district  was  unable  to  finance  led 
to  the  erection  of  a  hall  which  would  also  serve  as  a  community 
center. 

How  the  Halls   Were  Established 

By  the  community  as  a  whole. — Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
community  halls  reported  on  were  established  by  cooperative 
community  endeavor.  The  people  felt  the  need  of  a  community 
hall,  planned  the  method  of  securing  one,  donated  labor  and 
money  in  the  common  endeavor  to  build  it,  and  finally  are 
making  collective  use  of  the  completed  building.  When  all  the 
people  and  the  organizations  unite  for  the  common  purpose  of 
establishing  a  community  home,  community  spirit  is  at  its  best. 
P^om  this  common  interest  and  cooperative  action  there  results 
a  social  cohesion  tending  to  insure  the  successful  maintenance 
of  the  hall.  Buildings  erected  by  the  community  as  a  whole  are 
uniformly  more  successful  in  this  state  than  those  established 
by  any  other  agency. 

When  a  hall  is  to  be  erected  by  the  community  as  a  whole, 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  a  building  corporation  should 
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be  formed  to  put  up  and  manage  the  building.  Of  the  sixty 
halls  reported  on,  only  nineteen  are  held  by  corporations.  The 
others  were  erected  and  are  looked  after  by  nominal,  or  loosely 
organized,  unincorporated  groups  composed  of  everybody  in 
the  community.  General  experience  demonstrates  the  striking 
advantage  of  having  a  building  corporation.  The  procedure  is 
more  business-like  from  every  standpoint. 

By  existing  corporations — Seventeen  of  the  seventy-nine 
community  halls  reported  on  have  been  established  by  local 
clubs,  societies,  and  other  organizations.  Usually  these  halls 
are  found  in  the  villages  and  are  the  result  of  a  double  need. 
The  organizations  need  permanent  headquarters  for  their  activi- 
ties, and  the  village  communities  need  halls  for  meeting  pur- 
poses. The  organizations  assume  the  responsibility  but  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  the  community  in  securing  funds  and  erect- 
ing the  buildings  which  will  meet  both  needs.  Halls  of  this 
class  have  been  erected  in  Montana  by  farmers'  unions,  Ameri- 
can Legion  posts,  women's  clubs,  lodges,  bands,  and  numerous 
other  organizations.  The  organizations  retain  ownership  and 
control.  This  policy  has  both  desirable  and  objectionable  fea- 
tures. 

The  success  of  this  type  of  venture  is  most  assured  when 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  community  are  members  of 
the  organization  controlling  the  building,  or  when  the  controll- 
ing agency  manages  the  building  in  a  non-partisan  manner. 
The  advantage  of  this  type  of  ownership  is  that  the  organiza- 
tion, if  substantial,  tends  to  greater  permanency  and  more  ef- 
fective support.  A  number  of  halls  in  the  state  have  fallen 
into  disuse  because  the  agencies  maintaining  them,  often  loosely 
established  for  that  particular  purpose,  ceased  to  function. 

A  building  is  seldom  a  success  as  a  general  community 
center  when  it  is  controlled  by  a  non-representative  or  a  parti- 
san group.  Certain  interest-groups  decline  to  use  it  and  others 
are  not  allowed  to  use  it.  Consequently  such  a  building  occa- 
sionally splits  communities  into  distinct  factions  and  promotes 
strife  rather  than  cooperation. 

By  the  local  government. — Only  one  of  the  halls  studied 
was  financed  from  funds  raised  by  taxation.  While  this  is  not 
a  general  method  as  yet  in  Montana,  it  is  by  no  means  unknown 
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in  other  parts  of  the  country-.  In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1192, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  local-government  method  of  financing 
community  buildings  are  pointed  out.     These  are: 

(1)  Title  and  control  rest  with  an  established  continuous 
organization — the  government.  This  gives  the  building  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  degree  of  permanency  that  it  could  not  have  under 
the  private  or  quasi-public  control.  It  enables  the  association 
to  proceed  with  the  work  connected  with  the  building  without 
undue  worry  as  to  the  future  of  the  building  itself.  (2)  The 
building  is  financed  and  maintained  as  other  public  works  and 
edifices,  by  the  usual  method  of  paying  taxes.  Thus  distributed 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  the  individual  financial  support 
given  is  felt  much  less  than  when  the  person  is  called  upon  to 
pay  a  large  contribution  at  a  single  or  a  few  separate  times. 
(3)  A  community  building  supported  by  public  taxation  is 
democratic  in  nature.  All  citizens  are  received  on  a  basis  of 
equality.  Character  and  intelligence  determine  a  man's  stand- 
ing in  the  movement  rather  than  the  size  of  his  subscription. 

By  school  district  and  community  cooperatively. — There  are 
eleven  schoolhouses  which  have  rooms  customarily  referred  to 
in  their  respective  localities  as  community  halls.     In  some  cases 

one  of  the  rooms  regularly  used 
for  school  purposes  is  also  used 
as  the  community  center,  while 
in  others  there  is  a  room  in 
connection  with  the  school 
building  designed  particularly 
for    community    purposes    and 

One   of  the   best  organized   com-  -,  ■,        •      •  j      i.   ^^       u       j-u 

munities    in    Montana    uses    this      "sed    Only    incidentally    by    the 
schooihouse  as  a  center.  school.     The  schoolhouses  were 

erected  by  the  usual  method — taxation — but  in  most  cases  the 
additional  expense  of  making  a  room  larger  or  better  adapted 
for  community  use,  or  adding  a  separate  room  to  the  school 
building  especially  for  this  purpose,  was  met  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions rather  than  taxation. 

In  six  of  the  communities  the  schoolhouses  had  not  been 
designed  for  general  use,  but  after  the  buildings  were  con- 
structed and  interest  awakened  in  using  them  for  general  pur- 
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poses,  the  school  trustees  allowed  the  people  to  construct  a  stage 
or  otherwise  alter  the  building  to  serve  more  conveniently  as 
a  community  center.  In  five  instances  it  was  planned  from 
the  outset  to  let  the  schoolhouse  serve  as  the  general  community 
center  and  a  room  was  added  to  each  building  with  funds  from 
private  sources.  These  community  meeting  rooms  are  also  freely 
used  by  the  school  pupils. 

The  following  reports  illustrate  the  two  ways  by  which 
separate  rooms  used  primarily  for  community  activities  were 
obtained  in  connection  with  schools.  The  first  report  was  sent 
in  by  a  member  of  a  community  club : 

Our  district  was  ready  to  put  up  a  schoolhouse,  and  our  community 
needed  a  hall,  so  our  club  arranged  with  the  school  board  to  help  in  put- 
ting up  a  building  which  could  be  used  for  both  school  and  hall  purposes. 
The  main  room  of  the  building  is  24  feet  by  32  feet,  with  a  cloak-room 
and  a  library  in  one  end.  The  school  seats  are  all  placed  on  strips  of 
wood  which  are  two  or  three  feet  in  length.  These  can  be  easily  pushed 
into  the  cloak-room.  There  is  a  full-sized  basement.  Our  club  room  is 
in  the  basement,  which  is  reached  by  two  stairways,  one  going  up  into 
the  hall,  and  the  other  going  outside.  This  club  room  is  12  feet  by  20 
feet,  and  is  fitted  up  with  benches.  We  have  a  small  kitchen  equipped 
with  a  cook  stove  and  necessary  dishes. 

Another  community  reports: 

We  had  three  rooms  in  our  schoolhouse,  and  only  needed  two  for 
school  purposes,  so  the  trustees  called  a  meeting  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  citizens  present  decided  to  use  the  front  room  of  the  building,  which 
is  the  largest,  for  a  community  hall.  The  only  cost  was  to  buy  some 
folding  chairs  and  card  tables.  We  took  up  a  collection  for  these,  and 
got  seventy-five  chairs  and  twelve  tables.  When  not  in  use  they  are  folded 
up  and  stacked  to  one  side,  and  the  room  can  be  used  for  dancing. 

By  individuals. — There  are  seven  halls  which  were  erected 
by  one  or  more  individuals  in  a  community  to  serve  primarily 
as  a  source  of  income  from 
dances  or  other  recreational  af- 
fairs, but  these  privately  owned 
buildings  also  serve  as  general 
community  centers.  Four  of 
these  halls  are  located  in  town 
and  three  in  the  country.  The 
principal  commercial  use  of  one 
is  for  moving  pictures,  while 
dancing  is  the  main  use  of  the 
others.     Five  of  these  privately 

owned  halls  may   be   used  with-        Glengarry  Church,  a  community 
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out  charge  for  any  general  community  purpose.  A  number  of 
organizations,  such  as  various  farmers'  societies,  lodges,  women's 
clubs,  and  the  like,  hold  all  their  activities  in  these  halls  and 
pay  a  nominal  fee  to  cover  heat,  light,  and  janitor's  service. 

Two  buildings  were  erected  by  individuals  in  places  where 
halls  were  needed,  but  where  the  community  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  finance  their  construction.  The  halls  are  rented  to 
community  clubs  and  other  organizations  at  a  fixed  monthly 
fee.  One  hall  is  leased  for  fifteen  dollars  a  month  and  the  other 
for  six  dollars  a  month  by  the  community  clubs  in  the  respective 
localities.  In  addition  to  the  income  from  this  source,  the  own- 
ers also  conduct  dances  and  other  entertainments. 

The  Management  of  Community  Halls 

Some  communities  have  been  successful  in  erecting  the 
buildings  but  unsuccessful  in  managing  them  properly.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  arriving  at  such  policies 
of  management  as  will  tend  to  insure  the  successful  operation 
of  the  buildings;  otherwise  the  effort  of  securing  them  will  be 
of  no  avail.  Various  methods  of  managing  the  halls  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Number  reported  on 71 

By  directors,   trustees,    committees    51 

By  an  organization  as   a  whole 9 

By  selected    managers    11 

Investment  of  control  of  the  building  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  directors  or  trustees  or  a  committee  is  the  most  popu- 
lar method.  The  trustees  or  directors  are  usually  elected  annu- 
ally and  in  turn  select  their  own  officers.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  people  of  the  community  designate  which  members  of  the 
board  shall  be  officers.  There  are  from  three  to  seven  mem- 
bers on  the  boards,  five  being  the  most  common  number. 

Members  of  the  board  usually  serve  from  one  to  six  years. 
It  has  been  found  advantageous  to  have  new  members  elected 
to  the  board  from  time  to  time.  One  community  leader  advises : 
"Have  one  or  possibly  two  new  members  elected  to  the  board 
each  year.  The  board  will  then  profit  from  the  experience  of 
old  members,  but  will  also  have  the  new  ideas  and  enthusiasm 
of  new  members." 

Halls  which  are  owned  by  organizations  are  managed  in 
a  few  instances  by  the  organization  as  a  unit,  acting  under  the 
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general  direction  of  its  officers.  Then,  again,  some  communities 
elect  a  hall  manager  to  supervise  the  use  of  the  building.  The 
community  sometimes  suggests  or  prescribes  rules  to  serve  as 
guides  to  action,  as  for  instance,  "The  hall  shall  not  be  let  to 
private  individuals  for  commercial  purposes." 

In  practically  all  cases  a  very  complete  measure  of  control 
is  authorized  for  those  in  charge  of  the  hall.  This  includes 
power  to  rent  the  hall  to  responsible  parties,  to  grant  the  free 
use  of  the  hall  for  any  general  community  purpose,  and  to  de- 
cide all  other  routine  questions  which  may  arise. 

The  duties  of  the  person  or  persons  in  charge  include  keep- 
ing records  of  the  hall's  use,  maintaining  the  building,  supervis- 
ing the  janitor's  work,  and  exercising  a  general  oversight  of  the 
activities  held  in  the  hall  so  far  as  the  good  name  and  the 
proper  care  of  the  building  are  involved. 

FOANCING  COMMUNITY  HALLS 

Cost  of  Erecting  a  Hall 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  in  a  community  interested 
in  erecting  a  hall  is,  "How  much  would  it  cost?"  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  definite  estimates  of  what  a  building,  even  of  a 
given  size,  will  cost.  The  items  of  expense  are  in  no  sense  fixed. 
Much  depends  on  location,  time  of  erection,  amount  of  free 
labor,  and  building  materials  used. 

Furthermore,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  data  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  present  buildings,  for  in  most  instances  the 
value  of  donated  labor  and  materials  was  not  estimated.  The 
figures  usually  obtained  included  only  the  actual  cash  outlay. 
This  accounts  for  the  apparently  impossible  feat  of  erecting 
any  hall  for  as  little  as  $260,  which  was  reported  in  one  case. 
The  maximum  reported  cost  of  any  one  hall  was  approximately 
$15,000,  while  the  average  for  seventy-one  halls  reported  on 
was  $2,170. 

Small,  struggling  communities  should  not  be  discouraged  by 
thinking  that  a  usable  hall  can  not  be  constructed  at  a  small 
cost  if  it  is  put  up  by  donated  labor.  Instances  show  that  many 
serviceable  halls  have  been  built  with  a  cash  cost  of  about  $500, 
and  in  some  cases  even  less,  where  most  of  the  labor  of  con- 
struction is  contributed  by  men  in  the  community. 
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Methods  of  Raising  Money 

In  a  number  of  instances  two  or  even  more  of  the  methods 
Hsted  below  were  employed  to  provide  funds  for  community- 
buildings. 

Total  number  of  halls  reported  on 79 

Subscriptions    or   donations    55 

Selling  stock  in  a  corporation  22 

Taxation    1 

Entertainments  before  halls  were  built 4 

Entertainments  after  halls  were  built 18 

Subscription — Voluntary  subscription  has  been  the  com- 
monest method  of  raising  money.  The  best  method  of  proce- 
dure, judging  from  its  popularity,  consists  in  selecting  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  all  persons  in  the  community  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  contribute.  In  most  cases  no  set  amount  was 
designated,  while  in  some  a  minimum  of  $5  or  $10  per  family 
was  the  aim.  It  usually  was  the  desire  to  have  every  family 
contribute  the  minimum  and  to  let  those  who  could  give  addi- 
tional funds  in  accordance  with  their  means. 

This  system  of  financing  has  the  advantage  that  people 
are  generally  interested  in  and  apt  to  be  more  loyal  to  an  in- 
stitution in  which  they  have  invested  time  and  money. 

Selling  stock. — Twenty-two  halls  in  the  state  have  been 
financed  by  the  selling  of  stock  in  a  building  corporation.  The 
price  for  each  share  varies  with  different  communities,  but  $5 
and  $10  shares  seem  to  be  popular.  It  usually  is  agreed  that 
each  share-holder  shall  have  one  vote,  regardless  of  how  many 
shares  he  may  own.  In  some  cases  the  shares  are  non-trans- 
ferable. 

As  a  rule  they  are  also  non-dividend  paying,  and  it  is  pro- 
vided that  profits  from  the  hall  shall  be  used  for  improving 
the  building,  adding  to  its  furnishings,  or  for  other  community 
purposes.  In  some  cases,  however,  dividends  are  declared  and 
good  returns  on  the  investment  have  sometimes  been  realized. 

Th  advantage  of  this  method  of  financing  is  that  building 
corporations  furnish  to  some  extent  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
manency than  a  loosely  or  informally  organized  group.  They 
also  offer  an  appeal  to  a  person's  sense  and  pride  of  ownership, 
by  giving  him  something  definite  in  return  for  his  money,  a 
certificate  of  part  ownership  in  the  hall. 
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It  is  advisable  to  have  as  many  people  as  possible  buy  the 
shares  of  stock,  thus  securing  a  widespread  support. 

Entertainynents. — When  financed  either  through  subscrip- 
tion or  selling  stock,  it  is  seldom  that  enough  money  is  raised 
to  erect  and  equip  the  halls.  Usually  upon  their  completion 
there  is  a  deficit  that  must  be  paid.  Sometimes  money  is  bor- 
rowed by  giving  a  mortgage  on  the  building;  where  the  deficit 
is  large,  this  may  be  the  only  way  of  handling  it. 

In  many  cases  the  proceeds  from  many  kinds  of  entertain- 
ments are  used  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness,  and  often  it  is  lifted 
within  a  short  time.  When  shares  of  stock  are  bought  or  sub- 
scriptions made  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  be  repaid 
out  of  the  earnings  of  the  hall,  entertainments  play  a  leading 
part  in  financing  the  halls. 

Four  community  halls  were  built  entirely  with  money  de- 
rived from  entertainments  before  the  halls  were  constructed. 
In  eighteen  cases  the  deficits  on  halls  were  taken  care  of  by 
this  method.  In  practically  all  the  communities  there  were  or- 
ganizations which  promoted  the  money-raising  entertainments. 
Dances,  carnivals,  home-talent  plays,  moving  picture  shows, 
rodeos,  card  parties,  suppers,  bazaars,  and  food  sales  were  some 
of  the  most  popular  and  remunerative  activities  for  raising 
money.  One  community  staged  a  home-talent  play  the  opening 
night  of  the  hall  and  made  $200.  Another  locality  held  a  rodeo 
which  netted  $1000.  Well-conducted  and  advertised  dances 
usually  are  successful  affairs  for  raising  money. 

A  number  of  communities  strongly  recommend  this  method 
of  financing  a  hall.  Popular  support  is  easy  to  mobilize  behind 
entertainments  to  raise  money  for  such  a  worth-while  enterprise. 
"Raising  money  by  the  entertainment  method  is  a  pleasure,  but 
straight  donation  hurts,"   according  to   one   community   leader. 

Taxation. — One  community  hall  in  a  small  town  was  erected 
with  funds  obtained  by  taxation. 

General  Recommendations  for  Financing' 

Financing  is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  in 
erecting  a  hall.  Many  communities  have  had  unsuccessful  and 
disappointing  experiences  because  means  of  raising  money  were 
not  carefully  devised,  or  financial  matters  were  not  handled  on 
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a  business-like  basis.  Most  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  failure 
to  raise  or  have  in  sight  sufficient  money  before  the  building 
is  erected  or  work  is  begun  on  it.  The  following  are  typical 
leplies  to  requests  for  advice  from  community  leaders  on  the 
financing  of  halls: 

"Secure  sufficient  funds  before  building.  It  is  difficult  to  pay  interest 
and  principal  as  well  as  upkeep  after  the  hall  is  in  operation." 

"Wait  until  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  hall  is  in  hand  and 
a  promising  program  outlined  for  raising  the  remainder." 

"Waiting  to  build  until  all  the  necessary  cash  is  in  the  bank,  is  the 
best  way." 

"Do  not  go  into  too  much  debt  to  build.  Start  the  building  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  able  to  continue  building  as  money  comes  in  from  enter- 
tainments. For  example:  build  the  outer  shell  and  finish  inside  of  hall 
later." 

An  example  of  the  latter  method  of  financing  is  described 
in  the  following  report  on  a  hall : 

Our  hall  was  built  to  meet  a  long-felt  need  for  a  place  where  people 
could  meet  whenever  they  so  desired.  In  a  new  country  like  ours,  there 
are  hardly  any  houses  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a  crowd.  We 
did  have  meetings  and  dances  in  the  schoolhouses,  but  there  were  usually 
some  objections  raised  as  to  schoolhouses  being  put  to  such  use.  Two  of 
the  young  men  in  the  locality  decided  to  try  promoting  the  building  of  a 
community  hall.  They  spent  a  week  or  more  soliciting  everyone  in  the 
neighborhood.  When  all  of  the  people  had  been  visited  a  community  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  schoolhouse  and  a  community  organization  formed. 
We  raised  about  $1,600  from  selling  shares  of  stock  and  this  amount  was 
used  for  materials  and  to  pay  a  skilled  carpenter  to  supervise  the  con- 
struction. The  stockholders  donated  labor  for  hauling  materials  and  for 
the  actual  construction.  We  completed  the  shell,  or  outside  of  the  hall, 
40  by  60  feet,  and  have  been  finishing  the  inside  and  adding  equipment 
as  the  money  comes  in  from  entertainments.  This  hall  association  is  in- 
corporated, capitalized  for  $5,000,  and  is  managed  by  a  board  of  seven 
directors. 

Annual  Budgets  for  Maintenance 

Funds  required. — The  maintenance  funds  for  halls  have  not 
placed  a  burden  upon  the  communities.  In  practically  all  cases 
the  receipts  were  sufficient  to  meet  required  expenditures  and 
in  most  cases  either  permitted  improvements  or  were  sufficient 
to  help  pay  off  the  construction  debt,  if  any.  Yearly  operating 
expenses  for  about  a  third  of  the  halls  are  tabulated  below: 

Total  number  of  halls  reported  on 24 

Maximum   yearly    budget   $4,000 

Minimum    yearly    budget    100 

Average    budget   761 

Typical  budgets. — A  few  actual  budgets  are  included  here 
in  order  to  give  concrete  examples  of  what  goes  to  make  up 
the  yearly  income  and  expenditure  in  connection  with  com- 
munity halls. 
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The  1926  Budget  for  a  Hall  Owned  by  a  Community  Club 

Receipts  Expenditures 

Donations    $  12.71         Store  supplies  $  19.63 

Club  dues   37.00  Payment  of  lumber  account 

Home   talent    minstrel    144.15  in   full    216.35 

Carnival     89.76         Flooring    payment    70.00 

Lunch  55.62         Fuel    19.46 

Rent    22.90         Miscellaneous    10.32 

Sale   of   unused   flooring 16.00         Taxes    9.47 


Total $378.14  Total $345.23 

Balance     $32.91 

The  1925  Budget  for  a  Hall  Owned  by  a  Community  as  a  Whole 

Receipts  Expenditures 

Basket   socials   $    100.00         Fuel   $  20.00 

Rent  of  hall  for  outside                               Lights    50.00 

shows     ...  75.00  Orchestra  for  dances  held 

Dances     1,000.00             in    hall    350.00 

Lodge    rent    50.00         Insurance  75.00 

Interest  75.00 


Total $1,225.00         Miscellaneous    50.00 


Total $620.00 

Balance   $605.00 

Principal  sources  of  funds. — Dances  are  the  most  popular 
sources  of  income,  with  entertainments  second.  In  a  number  of 
cases  considerable  revenue  is  received  from  renting  the  hall  for 
private  dances  or  picture  shows,  the  charge  varying  from  $5  to 
$15  per  night.  Sometimes  such  organizations  as  lodges  hire  the 
use  of  part  of  the  hall  for  their  regular  meetings.  Rent  is 
usually  charged  on  a  percentage  basis  for  halls  where  private 
commercial  activities  are  held  rather  regularly.  Such  charges 
are  usually  about  30  per  cent  of  the  receipts.  A  few  communi- 
ties help  support  the  hall  by  subscriptions  or  club  dues.  A  com- 
munity club  sometimes  pays  part  of  its  dues  toward  maintain- 
ing the  hall.  The  various  sources  of  funds  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  halls  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Number  of  halls   reported  on 64 

Revenue  from  dances  48 

Proceeds   from   other   entertainments....- 30 

Rent  from  hall  23 

Subscriptions     8 

Club   dues   5 

Principal  items  of  expenditure. — Chief  items  in  the  expendi- 
ture for  maintaining  community  halls  are  heat,  light,  repairs, 
janitor  service,  new  equipment,  and  insurance. 
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THE  BUILDINGS  AND  THEIR  EQUIPMENT 

The  Question  of  Location 

General  prmciples. — A  favorable  location  will  contribute 
much  to  the  success  of  a  community  hall.  To  make  the  hall 
most  accessible  to  people  living  in  all  parts  of  a  community,  it 
should  ordinarily  be  located  in  the  geographical  center.  How- 
ever, in  some  cases  the  community  may  be  unevenly  populated, 
the  land  holdings  in  some  parts  being  small  and  in  others  large. 
It  is  better  in  such  cases  to  locate  the  hall  near  the  population 
center.  Often  the  condition  of  roads  and  the  presence  of  bar- 
riers such  as  mountains  and  streams  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  hall  should  be  located  where  it  will  most  conven- 
iently serve  the  largest  number  of  people  at  all  times. 

Rural-urban  distribution. — Of  the  seventy-nine  halls  re- 
ported on,  forty  are  located  in  small  towns  or  villages  and  the 
remaining  thirty-nine  are  in  the  open  country.  It  is  more  de- 
sirable to  locate  the  halls  in  small  towns  or  villages  when  (1) 
the  village  is  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  community  and 
good  roads  lead  to  it  from  all  directions;  (2)  the  social  and 
economic  activity  of  the  entire  community  largely  centers  in 
the  village;  (3)  the  village  and  rural  people  associate  freely  and 
work  together  in  churches,  lodges,  and  other  organizations;  (4) 
an  organization  with  headquarters  in  the  village  needs  a  per- 
manent meeting  place,  or  the  village  school  needs  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  major  share  of  the  expense  of  construction  would  be  con- 
tributed to  obtain  a  building  largely  for  one  of  these  purposes. 

The  Grounds 

The  exact  site  for  a  community  hall  should  be  carefully 
selected,  for  no  matter  how  attractive  the  building  may  be, 
much  of  its  charm  is  lost  unless  it  has  a  proper  setting.  A 
level,  well-drained  site  amid  attractive  surroundings  should  be 
chosen.  In  only  a  few  communities  has  any  effort  been  made 
to  beautify  the  grounds.  Most  places  are  just  beginning  to 
give  some  thought  to  this  neglected  factor. 

Size  of  communiUj  hall  grounds. — The  size  of  the  grounds 
needed  depends  upon  their  use.  In  practically  all  communities 
baseball  games  and  picnics  are  held,  and  the  grounds  should 
always  be  large  enough  for  and  adapted  to  those  purposes.    The 
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minimum  site  for  any  hall  studied  is  a  town  lot  and  the  maxi- 
mum ten  acres.  The  ten-acre  grounds  of  one  hall  are  being 
converted  into  a  park  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  improve- 
ments. The  size  of  community  hall  grounds,  so  far  as  reported 
to  us,  is  tabulated  below. 

Number  of  halls  reported  on 39 

Less  than  1  acre  17 

1  to     2  acres 12 

2  to     5  acres 3 

5  to     8  acres 4 

8  to  10  acres 1 

10  acres  2 


A  connriiunity  club  house  of  logs,  placed  in  an  attractive  setting. 

The  Advisability  of  Remodeling 

Whether  to  put  up  a  new  building  or  to  adapt  an  existing 
structure  for  a  community  hall  is  a  problem  that  arises  in  many 
localities.  Sixteen  out  of  seventy-nine  halls  on  which  reports 
were  obtained  were  remodeled  from  other  buildings. 

This  method  merits  some  consideration.  Oftentimes  a  com- 
munity can  not  afford  to  put  up  a  new  building,  but  it  could 
finance  the  purchase  of  a  building  obtainable  at  a  smaller  cost. 
Five  of  sixteen  buildings  thus  secured  were  unused  schoolhouses 
purchased  from  the  school  district,  three  were  buildings  of 
closed  country  stores,  and  two  were  seldom-used  lodge  halls. 
The  remainder  included  a  church,  a  hotel,  a  parsonage,  a  pri- 
vately owned  dance  hall,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  barn. 
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Obtaining  a  hall  by  remodeling  has  its  hazards.  First,  the 
changes  may  cost  more  than  the  building  is  worth.  In  all  cases 
a  competent  person,  a  carpenter  or  a  contractor,  should  look 
the  building  over  and  give  an  opinion  as  to  its  condition  and 
the  cost  of  remodeling.  Second,  it  is  infrequent  that  the  build- 
ing which  can  be  secured  is,  or  can  easily  be  made,  suitable  for 
community  use.  Third,  it  may  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to 
put  up  a  new  building.  This  is  the  advice  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ers in  communities  where  existing  buildings  have  been  pur- 
chased. One  remarked,  "It  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  put  up 
a  new  building  than  to  repair  and  adapt  some  old  building.  Too 
often  an  old  building,  which  has  generally  been  vacant  and  al- 
lowed to  run  down  for  some  time,  is  like  a  cheap  second-hand 
car.  It  is  not  the  initial  cost  but  the  repair  and  upkeep  that 
make  it  expensive." 

Size  of  the  Building's 

One  of  the  first  questions  a  community  must  decide  upon 
is  the  size  of  building  to  erect.  The  answer  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  population  of  the  community,  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  contributors,  and  the  probable  use  of  the  building. 

The  population  of  Montana  rural  communities  varies  so 
greatly  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  constitutes  a  standard 
size  for  a  hall.  In  regions  where  more  intensive  farming  is 
practiced,  the  holdings  are  small  and  the  population  relatively 
dense,  and  the  community  includes  a  village  or  small'  town,  ob- 
viously there  is  need  for  a  larger  structure  than  in  a  sparsely 
settled  dry-farming  region,  or  where  the  community  is  entirely 
open  country. 

The  financial  consideration  is  usually  the  limiting  factor 
in  determining  the  size  of  a  hall.  A  careful  study  should  be 
made  to  ascertain  how  much  money  can  be  raised  by  various 
means,  and  also  how  much  labor  and  material  can  be  obtained 
by  donation.  Some  communities,  although  having  few  families, 
are  composed  of  prosperous  people.  One  of  the  finest  halls  in 
the  state  is  in  a  live-stock  country  where  the  ranches  are  large 
and  the  families  are  few  but  practically  all  are  very  prosperous. 

The  probable  use  of  the  hall  should  be  another  important 
consideration  in  determining  its  size.  Whether  it  is  to  be  used 
as   a  gymnasium  for   the   school,   whether   it  will   be  the   only 
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place  in  the  community  large  enough  for  general  gatherings, 
how  many  organizations  will  wish  to  use  it  and  for  what  pur- 
poses, are  some  of  the  factors  that  should  be  considered  in  this 
connection. 

The  largest  hall  studied  was  50  by  125  feet,  or  6,250  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  The  smallest  was  18  by  38  feet — 684  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  halls — thirty- 
six  to  be  exact — had  between  1,000  and  2,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  Fourteen  halls  are  30  by  60  feet  and  a  number 
are  40  by  60  feet. 

Several  communities  regret  that  larger  halls  were  not  con- 
structed. "Have  the  building  plenty  large"  is  common  advice. 
It  is  well  to  plan  the  original  building  so  that  it  can  be  added 
to  as  the  demands  for  more  space  arise  and  the  necessary  funds 
can  be  raised. 

The  following  summary  gives  some  idea  of  the  size  of 
various  halls  in  the  state: 

Number   of  halls   reported   on 73 

Less  than  1000   square  feet  9 

Between   1000   and  2000   square   feet 36 

Between  2000   and  3000   square  feet 14 

Between  3000  and   4000   square  feet 6 

Between  4000  and   5000   square  feet 2 

More   than    5000    square   feet 6 

Number  and  Type  of  Rooms 

Reports  on  seventy-five  halls  show  that  the  number  of 
rooms  ranges  from  one  to  nine,  the  average  being  2.8. 

Main  room. — The  largest  and  most  important  room  in  a 
hall  is  variously  called  the  "main  room,"  "assembly  room,"  and 
"auditorium."  Here  the  functions  which  bring  all  the  people 
together  are  held. 

Kitchen. — Of  sixty-two  halls  reported  on,  fifty-four  had 
kitchens.  In  practically  all  communities  it  is  desired  to  pre- 
pare and  serve  food  or  refreshments  in  connection  with  enter- 
tainments. Where  there  is  no  place  in  the  hall  to  prepare  the 
food,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  it  from  the  homes,  which  is  usu- 
ally quite  inconvenient.  With  a  kitchen  such  affairs  as  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  other  dinners  can  more  easily  be  held  and  re- 
freshments can  be  more  readily  provided. 

Dining  room. — Only  a  few  of  the  community  halls  have 
separate  dining  rooms.     Dinners  are  usually  served  in  the  as- 
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sembly  room.  A  very  practical  system  for  doing  this  is  to  have 
a  few  saw-horses  and  table-tops  to  serve  as  the  dining  tables. 
This  equipment  can  also  be  used  on  the  grounds  for  picnic 
lunches. 

Stage. — Of  the  seventy-three  halls  reported  on,  fifty-three 
had  a  stage  but  twenty  did  not.  The  value  of  a  hall  is  immeas- 
urably enhanced  by  a  stage,  which  makes  it  much  easier  to  pre- 
sent effectively  such  affairs  as  home-talent  plays  and  programs, 
demonstrations,  and  concerts.  The 
stage  is  used  as  a  platform  for  speak- 
ing, for  dance  orchestras,  and  various 
other  purposes. 

Some  of  the  halls  have  stages  which 
are  sectional  or  otherwise  demountable 
and  can  be  removed  when  they  are  not 
in  use,  or  when  the  space  is  needed 
for  some  special  purpose.  In  a  few 
cases  the  stage  is  an  improvised  af- 
fair, probably  a  small  platform  made 
of  boards  laid  across  saw-horses.  A 
well-devised,  permanent  structure  is 
much  to  be  preferred.  A  popular  size 
is  about  fourteen  feet  deep  and  the 
same  width  as  the  hall.  It  should  be 
about  two  and  one-half  feet  above  the 
assembly  floor  to  permit  every  one  to 
have  a  clear  view  from  any  place  on 
the  main  floor.  The  depth  of  the  stage 
should  be  such  that  the  rear  curtain  or 
other  stage  setting  can  be  set  a  sufficient  space  from  the  rear 
wall  of  the  hall  to  allow  a  person  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the 
stage  to  the  other  without  being  seen  by  the  audience.  The 
actual  stage  opening,  technically  called  the  proscenium,  should 
have  a  width  of  from  one-half  to  three-fifths  that  of  the  hall. 
The  height  of  the  proscenium  should  usually  be  two-thirds  of 
its  width.  Most  halls  have  a  rear  door  which  is  convenient  for 
the  activities  held  on  the  stage. 

Provision  is  sometimes  made  for  small  dressing  rooms  on 
either  side  of  the  stage  proper,  but  usually  these  are  found  in 


Interior  view  of  the 
Arrow  Creek  community 
hall.  A  good  stage  is  a 
valuable  feature. 
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the  basement  of  the  hall,  directly  under  the  stage.  With  the 
latter  plan  the  stage  can  be  larger  and  allow  greater  freedom 
of  action. 

Cloak-rooms. — Several  of  the  halls  have  separate  rooms  for 
use  as  cloak-rooms,  but  in  many  cases  the  stage  dressing  rooms 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  If  separate  rooms  can  not  be  pro- 
vided, at  least  hooks  in  a  corner  at  the  rear  of  the  room  should 
be  available  so  that  wraps  and  hats  will  not  be  strewn  about 
promiscuously. 

Basement. — In  practically  all  communities  where  there  are 
halls,  the  leaders  urge  the  advisability  of  having  a  basement 
under  the  building.  A  furnace  then  can  be  readily  installed, 
storage  space  will  be  provided,  and  the  preparation  of  food  and 
other  activities  can  be  conveniently  carried  on. 

Floor  Plans  of  Cominiinity  Halls 

Floor  plans  of  a  few  of  the  community  halls  are  presented 
to  show  how  some  have  been  planned  in  accordance  with  the 
local  needs,  available  funds,  and  other  factors.     See  pages  44-46. 

Bnilding  Plans 

In  many  communities  it  is  regretted  that  some  attention 
was  not  paid  to  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  utility  of  the 
buildings.  With  a  little  additional  thought  and  expense  a  fairly 
attractive  hall  frequently  could  have  been  provided  in  place  of 
a  rather  unattractive,  if  not  unsightly,  structure.  People  have 
the  same  feeling  of  interest  and  pride  in  a  well-appearing  com- 
munity home  as  in  an  attractive  private  home. 

Not  only  has  a  sightly  appearance  been  frequently  neg- 
lected, but  some  of  the  halls  have  been  so  poorly  built  as  to 
impair  their  usefulness.  It  has  been  necessary  to  put  steel 
bracing  rods  in  two  of  the  largest  halls  in  the  state  to  hold  the 
side  walls  in  place.  The  interior  appearance  of  both  was  greatly 
marred  and  one  of  them  rendered  unfit  for  basketball,  the 
major  activity  for  which  it  was  constructed. 

Much  poor  workmanship  results  when  volunteer  labor  is  not 
supervised  by  a  carpenter.  The  most  economical  procedure  in 
the  long  run  is  to  secure  definite  building  specifications  and 
employ  a  good  carpenter  to  see  that  the  plans  are  properly  ex- 
ecuted. Special  attention  should  be  given  to  proper  bracing, 
especially  in  the  larger  buildings. 
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We  are  presenting  plans  for  three  buildings  of  varying  de- 
grees of  pretentiousness.  These  were  prepared  by  students  in 
architecture  under  the  direction  of  Professor  H.  C.  Cheever,  of 
Montana  State  College.*     See  pages  47-52. 

When  erecting  buildings  in  accordance  with  these  plans, 
the  following  recommendations  may  be  profitably  followed: 

1.  Make  the  trusses  from  Norway  pine,  Douglas  fir,  or 
Eastern  spruce. 

2.  Use  iron  straps  or  bolts  in  the  splices  and  joints  of  the 
trusses. 

3.  Obtain  doors  and  windows  of  specified  standard  dimen- 
sions from  a  planing  mill. 

4.  Use  a  1:4:8  concrete  mixture  for  the  foundations.  .A 
1:3:6  mix  is  stronger  but  more  expensive. 

5.  Put  maple  floors  in  the  main  room.  Pine  floors  will 
prove  satisfactory  in  the  other  rooms. 

6.  Use  copper  flushing.  The  initial  cost  is  higher,  but  it 
is  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

7.  If  economy  is  desired,  use  painted  wall-board  with  pine 
stripping  instead  of  plaster  for  the  interior  walls. 

8.  For  wall  construction  use  2-by-6-foot  studding,  %-iiich 
p.heathing,  building  paper,  and  siding. 

9.  Use  Portland  cement  mortar  for  laying  the  stone  trim. 

10.  Before  laying  the  shingles,  dip  them  in  a  good  grade 
of  creosote  stain. 

Minimnm  Requirements  of  a  Building 

In  the  light  of  the  general  experience  of  communities,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  where  possible  a  community  hall  should 
have  as  minimum  building  accommodations  the  following: 

1.  An  assembly  room  with  movable  seats  which  can  be 
cleared  from  the  floor  for  dances,  group  games,  athletic  games, 
community  suppers  and  dinners,  or  community  fairs  and  ex- 
hibits. 

2.  A  stage,  either  permanent  or  demountable,  with  two 
small  dressing  rooms  in  connection  with  it.  Thus  equipped,  a 
hall  may  easily  have  home-talent  plays,  lectures,  and  various 
sorts  of  entertainments. 


*Blue-prints   of   these    plans    can   be    secured   for   a   small    fee   to    cover 
cost  of  making. 
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3.  A  kitchen  in  which  food  may  be  prepared  for  suppers, 
banquets,  lunches,  and  the  like. 

4.  Two  cloak-rooms. 

5.  It  is  also  very  convenient  to  have  a  room  where  lunches 
and  banquets  may  be  served  and  where  small  organization  meet- 
ings may  be  held. 

6.  Where  possible,  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  stage  dress- 
ing rooms,  and  cloak-rooms  may  be  conveniently  located  in  the 
basement. 

7.  If  the  hall  is  to  be  heated  with  a  furnace,  a  furnace 
room  and  coal  bin  will  be  necessary. 

8.  In  localities  where  the  hall  is  to  be  used  for  a  great 
number  of  activities,  other  rooms  may  be  needed.  These  needs 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  the  building  constructed  ac- 
cordingly. 

Furniture  and  Equipment  Used  in  ConiUHinitj'  Halls 

The  use  to  which  a  hall  will  be  put  is  determined  to  a  con- 
siderable measure  by  its  furnishings  and  equipment.  If  the 
building  is  well  heated  and  lighted,  and  supplied  with  com- 
fortable seats,  musical  instruments,  reading  matter,  athletic 
equipment,  and  other  facilities,  it  is  more  likely  to  become  the 
real  center  for  a  wide  range  of  community  activities. 

The  way  in  which  the  halls  of  the  state  are  supplied  with 
furniture  and  equipment  is  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

The  Equipment  of  the  Halls 

Types  of  heating  systems 

Total   reported   on   73 

Stoves 62 

Furnaces    11 

Types  of  lighting  systems 

Total   reported   on   74 

Gas    lamps    51 

Electricity     18 

Kerosene    lamps    5 

Types  of  seats 

Total   reported   on   87 

Benches    54 

Folding    chairs    17 

Straight-back  chairs  14 

Theater    seats    2 
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Types  of  musical  instruments 

Total    reported   on   73 

Upright   pianos    62 

Grand    piano    1 

Organ 3 

Without    instruments    3 

Player   piano    6 

Library  facilities 

Total   reported   on    67 

With    books    11 

Without  books 56 

Motion-picture  machines 

Total   reported   on 66 

With    machines    8 

Without   machines    58 

Athletic  equipment 

Total   reported   on   61 

With    equipment    20 

Without   equipment   41 

Heating  Systems 

Of  the  seventy-three  communities  reporting  on  the  type  of 
heating  system  in  their  halls,  sixty-two  listed  the  use  of  stoves, 
f.nd  eleven  of  furnaces.  There  was  quite  general  criticism  of 
the  stove,  however,  because  of  its  failure  to  heat  the  halls  uni- 
formly. This  objection  is  partially  overcome  by  having  two 
jstoves,  placed  in  opposite  sides  or  corners  of  the  rooms.  A  few 
of  the  communities  became  dissatisfied  with  stoves  and  put  in 
furnaces.  This  often  involved  the  trouble  of  excavating  a  base- 
ment after  the  hall  was  completed.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
a  furnace  should  be  put  in  at  the  outset,  if  the  community  can 
possibly  afford  one. 

Lighting  Systems 

Gas  lights  are  generally  quite  acceptable.  The  chief  objec- 
tion is  that  a  strong  current  of  air  will  cause  them  to  waver 
and  flicker. 

Electricity  is  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  form  of  light- 
ing. Eighteen  halls  use  electric  light;  all  except  one  are  located 
in  small  towns,  the  exception  being  near  a  farm  house  which 
has  a  private  plant  from  which  light  is  obtained  for  the  com- 
munity hall. 

Kerosene  lamps  are  used  in  only  a  few  halls,  and  the  ex- 
perience with  them  is  uniformly  unsatisfactory. 
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Seats 

In  a  number  of  instances,  more  than  one  type  of  seat  is 
used  in  the  same  hall.  Benches  are  most  common;  many  halls 
have  them  around  the  wall  to  supplement  chairs  in  case  the 
crowd  is  large. 

Folding  chairs  are  used  to  good  advantage,  as  they  are 
readily  cleared  off  the  floor  and  require  little  room  for  storing. 
Straight-backed  or  plain  chairs  are  more  comfortable  than 
either  benches  or  folding  chairs. 

Athletic  Equipment 

Only  twenty  of  the  sixty-one  halls  reported  that  they  had 
any  athletic  equipment.  The  greatest  amount  and  variety  of 
athletic  furnishings  are  found  in  the  hall  which  is  also  used 
as  a  school  gymnasium.  Among  the  equipment  found  in  the 
various  halls  is  that  necessary  for  the  following  activities:  bas- 
ketball, volleyball,  indoor  baseball,  baseball,  tennis,  wrestling, 
boxing,  pitching  horseshoes.  A  number  of  the  halls  have  swing 
bars  and  swings.     Only  three  halls  were  equipped  with  showers. 

In  forty-one  of  the  sixty-one  halls  no  athletic  equipment  is 
found  since  nothing  of  an  athletic  nature  is  conducted  in  them. 

Stage  Properties 

The  stage  equipment  in  most  halls  includes  front  or  drop 
curtains,  one  or  two  sets  of  scenery,  upper  lights  in  all  cases, 
and  footlights  in  one  or  two  cases. 

Practically  all  of  the  scenery  was  made  by  people  in  the 
community  and  in  several  instances  the  backgrounds  were 
painted  by  them.  A  set  of  draperies  and  a  set  of  outdoor  scenery 
are  ordinarily  sufficient  equipment  for  the  stage.  Gray  outing 
flannel  is  a  good  material  for  stage  draperies.  It  is  economical 
and  durable.  A  minimum  of  light  equipment  should  be  foot- 
lights and  overhead  lights.  Footlights  are  often  made  by  taking 
a  number  of  tin  cans  of  the  desired  size,  cutting  off  one  side, 
r>nd  painting  the  inside  with  white  enamel.  The  particular 
light  unit,  whether  electric,  gas,  oil,  or  candle,  can  be  installed 
in  the  can.  Color  effects  can  be  obtained  by  placing  gelatine 
screens  on  the  sides  of  the  cans  over  the  lights. 
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Other  Equipment 

Of  sixty-seven  halls  reported  on,  only  eleven  have  libraries 
and  the  remaining  fifty-six  are  without  books. 

Only  eight  of  sixty-six  halls  reported  on  are  equipped  with 
motion-picture  machines.  In  a  number  of  others,  however, 
motion  pictures  are  provided  at  irregular  intervals  by  the  county 
extension  agent  whose  office  possesses  a  machine  which  can  be 
taken  to  the  different  communities. 

Some  of  the  halls  owned  two  or  more  musical  instruments, 
and  many  of  them  owned  collections  of  song  books. 

Minimum  Requirements  in  Equipment 

It  is  the  general  opinion  among  the  leaders  in  localities 
Yv^ith  community  halls  that  a  minimum  equipment  should  in- 
clude the  following  items: 

1.  Chairs  sufficient  to  seat  a  good  crowd,  and  a  type  which 
can  be  easily  piled  up  when  clearing  the  floor  for  social  ac- 
tivities. 

2.  A  piano. 

3.  A  furnace. 

4.  A  good  lighting  system.  Gas  lamps  are  quite  popular, 
though  where  possible  electricity  is  by  far  the  best. 

5.  A  stage  sufficiently  large  and  well  equipped,  with  a 
curtain  and  wings,  for  the  presentation  of  home-talent  plays 
and  the  like. 

6.  A  good  set  of  community  song  books. 

7.  A  certain  amount  of  athletic  equipment,  for  such  games 
as  basketball,  volleyball,  and  indoor  baseball. 

8.  Kitchen  utensils,  sufficient  for  social  activities  carried 
on,  a  good  coal  range  or  an  oil  stove,  pans  and  kettles,  plates, 
cups,  silver  ware,  etc. 

9.  Tables  for  serving  suppers  and  banquets. 

10.  Playground  equipment,  a  well,  toilets,  etc.,  on  the 
grounds. 

THE  USE   OF  COJIMUNITY  HALLS 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  value  of  a  hall  to  a  community 
is  the  degree  to  which  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  place 
is  used.  In  several  communities  there  may  be  found  splendid 
buildings  which  are  used  so  infrequently  or  for  such  purposes 
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as  to  make  them  of  practically  no  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  center  around  some  of  the  buildings  splendid  community 
programs  along  educational,  social,  athletic,  religious,  and  other 
lines. 

Educational  uses. — A  variety  of  educational  activities  is 
held  in  some  of  the  community  halls.  In  many  cases  they  are 
better  adapted  than  the  regular  schoolhouse  for  presenting 
school  programs,  such  as  the  Christmas  tree  and  other  pro- 
grams, which  are  open  to  the  general  public.     A  few  communi- 


Above — The  building  at  Big   Sandy  serves   as  a  high   scliool 

gymnasium  as  well  as  a  community  center. 

Below — Coalwood  community  hall,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  railroad. 
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ties  use  their  hall  for  adult  educational  purposes,  of  which 
farmers'  extension  courses  are  a  common  example.  Many  types 
of  lectures  are  given.  Talks  by  the  county  agent  and  extension 
workers,  political  speeches,  lyceum  and  Chautauqua  lectures, 
school  commencement  addresses,  debates,  and  many  other  pub- 
lic-speaking activities  are  held.  Many  localities  have  found 
the  halls  convenient  places  for  holding  fairs,  frequently  very 
comprehensive  enterprises.  Usually  every  farm  in  the  com- 
munity is  represented  with  exhibits  of  farm  and  farm-home 
products.  Occasionally  a  community  flower  show  or  art  exhibit 
is  held.  Educational  motion  picture  shows  are  frequently  pro- 
vided, usually  by  the  county  extension  agent.  One  agent  re- 
ports: "When  a  motion  picture  is  announced  a  good  attend- 
ance is  assured.  About  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  in  a 
community  are  certain  to  be  there,  rain,  snow,  or  shine."  Other 
educational  activities  held  in  halls  are  health  programs,  such  as 
baby  clinics,  agricultural  and  home  economics  demonstrations 
of  many  kinds,  and  various  types  of  conferences. 

Educational  Uses  of  Community   Halls 

Total   number  of  halls   reported   on G6 

Used  by   schools   for  programs 36 

Used  for  lectures    40 

Used  for  community    fairs    21 

Used  for  occasional   motion   pictures   32 

Social  uses. — Recreational  affairs  usually  make  up  the  larg- 
est share  of  the  activity  program  centering  around  community 
halls.  A  number  of  the  communities  report  that  the  neighbor- 
liness  resulting  from  these  activities  made  possible  the  coopera- 
tive work  of  improving  various  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  the  community. 

Dances. — Dances  are  the  leading  social  affairs.  Sixty-nine 
halls  out  of  seventy-five  report  the  holding  of  regular  dances. 
In  most  instances  the  dance  is  a  community  enterprise,  but  in 
others  the  hall  is  rented  to  an  individual  who  sponsors  the 
dance.  As  a  rule  the  former  method  is  more  successful.  When 
the  dance  is  controlled  by  the  community  each  person  feels  a 
more  definite  responsibility  in  seeing  that  it  is  properly  con- 
ducted. From  several  communities  the  experiences  with  dances 
are  reported  as  follows: 

"We  are  located  twenty-five  miles  from  a  railroad  and  have  people 
regularly  attend  our  dances  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  away.  We  have  a 
five-piece  orchestra   and   charge  a   dollar   for   a   dance   ticket.     We   sell  the 
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lunch  as  neai'  cost  as  we  can  figure  it.  We  always  plan  to  treat  all  who 
come  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  come  again,  and  they  do." 

"Our  experience  has  taught  us  to  have  all  dances  and  other  activities 
where  an  admission  is  charged  under  absolute  control  of  the  board  of 
directors.  They  appoint  one  of  their  number  manager  and  he  has  full 
charge  and  is  responsible  to  them." 

"We  usually  have  a  dance  every  month  or  three  weeks  and  make  quite 
a  little  money  that  way  during  the  year." 

A  lunch  is  served  at  practically  all  the  dances.  When  it 
is  a  community  affair  this  lunch  is  prepared  and  served  by  the 
local  ladies.  The  people  take  turns  in  preparing  the  food  and 
the  proceeds  go  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  hall. 

Dinners  and  suppers. — Community  suppers  and  dinners  are 
another  popular  activity  at  community  halls.  These  affairs  in- 
clude box  and  basket  socials,  picnic  dinners,  organization  sup- 
pers, school  banquets,  special-day  dinners,  and  many  others. 
The  suppers  or  dinners  are  usually  planned  by  a  committee  of 
two  or  three  members,  which  notifies  the  different  households 
what  food  each  is  expected  to  supply. 

A  number  of  localities  have  an  annual  community  Thanks- 
giving dinner.  Usually  this  celebration  is  a  half-day  affair. 
The  dinner  is  served  about  two  o'clock  and  then  everybody 
visits  until  near  evening.  The  men  then  go  home,  do  the 
chores,  and  return  to  the  hall  for  the  evening  entertainment, 
consisting  of  a  program  followed  by  a  dance. 

Dramatics. — Amateur  plays  are  the  most  prominent  type 
of  home-talent  performances.  Sometimes  they  are  presented  by 
the  school  pupils,  but  a  number  of  communities  also  stage  plays 
in  which  parts  are  taken  by  adults  as  well  as  by  young  people. 
Such  plays  as  "Back  to  the  Farm"  and  many  others  have  been 
very  successful,  and  have  placed  home-talent  dramatics  on  a 
high  level  as  a  builder  of  community  life. 

Professor  A.  G.  Arvold,  of  the  North  Dakota  State  College, 
has  said : 

In  a  country  town  nothing  attracts  so  much  attention,  proves  so  popu- 
lar, pleases  so  many,  or  causes  so  much  favorable  comment  as  a  home- 
talent  play.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  ever  appreciated 
the  significance  of  the  statement  he  once  made  when  he  said  that  "the 
simplest  piece  of  amateur  acting  or  singing  done  in  the  village  hall  by 
one  of  the  villagers  would  create  more  enthusiasm  among  his  friends  and 
neighbors  than  could  be  excited  by  the  most  consummate  performance  of 
a  professional  in  a  great  theatre  where  no  one  in  the  audience  knew  or 
cared  for  the  performer."  Nothing  interests  people  in  each  other  so  much 
as  habitually  working  together.     It  is  one  way  in  which  people  find  them- 
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selves.  A  home-talent  play  affords  such  an  opportunity,  and  it  also  un- 
consciously introduces  a  friendly  feeling  in  the  neighborhood.  It  develops 
a  community  spirit  because  it  is  something  everybody  wants  to  make  a 
success,  regardless  of  the  local  jealousies  or  differences  of  opinion. 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  statement  has  been  borne  out 
by  the  experience  of  many  communities  holding  plays  in  com- 
munity halls. 

Picnics. — Community  halls  and  their  immediate  grounds  are 
much  used  for  picnics.  Some  are  sponsored  by  organizations, 
others  by  the  community  as  a  whole.  Fourth-of-July  celebra- 
tions are  usuallj^  in  the  form  of  picnic  gatherings.  Several 
communities  report  crowds  of  a  thousand  at  picnics.  The  pro- 
gram usually  consists  of  speeches,  possibly  a  program  presented 
by  school  pupils,  and  a  community  dinner,  followed  by  various 
athletic  contests. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  a  community  picnic  held  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  community  halls  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state: 

We  usually  start  to  plan  months  ahead  for  a  picnic.  There  is  consid- 
erable preparation  required  to  make  such  a  gathering  a  success. 

The  sports  program  has  to  be  planned.  Corrals  are  put  in  good  shape 
and  the  baseball  diamond  carefully  worked  over. 

Ice-cream  and  soft  drinks  are  purchased  and  then  we  draft  cakes, 
bread,  chicken,  and  other  kinds  of  food  from  the  people  in  the  community. 
We  do  not  aim  to  make  profit  out  of  what  we  sell  in  the  line  of  meals 
at  a  picnic.  Our  idea  is  rather  that  we  are  hosts  that  day  to  people  coming 
from  far  and  near,  and  each  and  all  of  us  do  our  level  best  to  make  it  a 
pleasant  day  for  our  visitors. 

On  the  day  of  the  picnic  we  start  working  at  the  hall  before  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  done  our  work  at  home  first,  and  we  are 
kept  busy  with  the  picnic  until  the  next  morning.  Usually  there  are 
twenty  or  thirty  people  kept  busy  all  day. 

There  is  always  the  chance  of  a  bad  day.  We  have  had  two  picnics 
marred  by  rain,  but  managed  to  come  out  on  top  financially  anyway.  Our 
best  picnic  netted  us  eight  hundred  dollars  profit  and  we  have  never  made 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  as  yet. 

Picture  shows. — Motion  picture  shows  of  the  ordinary 
amusement  type  are  frequently  presented  by  outsiders  in  some 
of  the  halls.  When  good  judgment  is  exercised  in  choosing 
the  film,  such  shows  are  usually  welcomed  in  a  community. 
But  even  with  a  better  type  of  picture,  the  wisdom  of  stressing 
motion-picture  shows  for  amusement  in  a  rural  community  pro- 
gram is  frequently  considered  doubtful.  One  community  leader 
states:  'Tolks  do  not  develop  as  much  community  spirit  when 
they  go  and  pay  to  have  the  fun  turned  on  as  when  they  ac- 
tively participate  in  social  affairs." 
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Other  affairs. — Birthday  parties,  surprise  parties,  carni- 
vals, bazaars,  and  card  parties  are  among  the  activities  reported 
by  the  communities.  Rodeos  are  put  on  by  a  few  of  the  com- 
munities on  the  hall  grounds. 

Service  clubs  and  other  organizations  from  nearby  towns 
often  make  it  a  practice  to  carry  programs  out  to  rural  com- 
munity halls.  This  not  only  provides  entertainment  but  also 
makes  for  better  relations  between  towns  and  country. 


The  woman's  club  room  in  the  Florence  community  center.     This  is 
also  a  branch   station  of  the   county  free   library. 

Athletic  uses. — In  only  a  few  halls  are  extensive  athletic 
programs  carried  out,  and  these  as  a  rule  are  town  halls  which 
are  used  also  as  gymnasiums  by  the  school  pupils.  In  some 
halls,  however,  the  adults  participate  in  volleyball,  handball, 
indoor  baseball,  boxing,  and  wrestling.  The  community  hall 
grounds  usually  provide  a  place  for  baseball,  pitching  horse- 
shoes, track  events,  and  other  playground  sports. 

Baseball  is  popular  in  a  number  of  communities  and  often, 
if  the  hall  grounds  permit,  the  diamond  is  located  there.  In 
one  rural  community  the  baseball  games  are  usually  played 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at  the  community  hall 
grounds,  and  a  good  share  of  the  people  bring  lunches  and 
enjoy  a  community  supper  after  the  game. 

Pitching  horseshoes  is  always  popular  with  the  older  men. 
It  is  a  sport  which  could  well  be  taken  up  in  connection  with 
every  community  hall  in  the  state,  since  minimum  space  and 
equipment  are  needed  and  there  is  general  interest  in  the  game. 
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Track  events  on  the  hall  grounds  are  especially  popular  with 
the  young  people  of  some  communities.  These  are  usually  held 
in  connection  with  community  picnics,  Fourth-of-July  celebra- 
tions, and  the  like. 

Religious  use. — In  some  community  halls,  church  services 
are  held  regularly  once  each  Sunday  throughout  the  year,  while 
others  report  only  a  few  services  at  irregular  intervals.  Sun- 
day school  is  conducted  in  some  halls  regularly  each  Sunday, 
at  least  during  the  summer  months,  and  a  number  are  used  for 
young  people's  services  on  Sunday  evenings. 

Religious  Use  of  Commttxity   Halls 

Total  number  reported  on  56 

Not  used  for  any  religious  purpose  17 

Used  for  some    religious    purpose    39 

Used  for  Sunday    school    24 

Used  for  church    services    33 

Other  uses  of  halls. — Twenty-three  of  the  community  halls 
studied  are  centers  not  only  for  the  regular  activities  hereto- 
fore described  in  which  young  people  may  have  a  prominent 
part,  but  in  addition  there  are  conducted  special  activities  for 
farm  boys  and  girls.  These  activities  most  frequently  center 
around  the  4-H  clubs.  Boy  Scouts,  Campfire  girls,  and  similar 
organizations. 

An  important  function  of  community  halls  located  in  towns 
is  to  provide  rest  rooms  and  general  meeting  places  for  rural 
people  when  they  come  in. 

Numerous  economic  activities  center  around  the  hall,  such 
as  extension  tours  and  economic  conferences.  In  some  localities 
trade  tours  are  conducted  by  business  men  of  neighboring  towns 
and  the  community  halls  are  used  as  the  visiting  points  in  the 
rural  districts. 

Only  half  of  the  communities  permit  individuals  to  rent 
the  halls  for  such  private  or  commercial  use  as  they  may  care 
to  make  of  them. 

Extent  to  Which  the  Halls  Are  Used 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  buildings  are  used.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  are  the  extent  to  which  the  community  is  well  organized, 
the  efficiency  of  the  hall  management,  the  condition  of  the 
roads,  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  size  of  the  community 
population. 
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In  thirty-six  of  the  sixty-three  communities  reporting,  the 
halls  are  used  more  and  more  each  year.  Some  of  the  reasons 
given  are: 

"Community  is   better   organized." 

"People  see  additional  purposes  for  which  the  hall  can  be  used." 

"Hall  is  better  advertised." 

"People  cooperate  better." 

"More  energetic  leadership  has  been  developed." 

"Greater  use  of  cars." 

"Better  roads." 

"Increase  in  population  of  community." 

In  fifteen  of  the  communities  the  use  of  the  halls  remains 
about  the  same,  while  in  twelve,  the  halls  are  used  less  as  time 
passes.  Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  decreased  use  of  halls 
are: 

"Decrease  in  population  of  community." 

"Community  organizations  are  less  active." 

"Community  divided  into  cliques." 

"Poor  crops — people  are  too  discouraged  to  hold  community  affairs." 

Trends  in  Uses  of  Community  Halls 

Total  number  of  halls  reported  on 63 

Used  more  than  when  established  36 

Used  the  same  as  when  established  15 

Used  less   than   when   established    12 


Many  halls  need  paint  and  repairs. 

"Oh,    wad    some    power    the    giftie 
gie  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  others  see  us!" 
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TYPICAL   COMMUNITY   HALLS 

The  following  pages  summarize  the  history,  description, 
operation,  management,  and  uses  of  a  few  typical  community 
halls.  It  is  hoped  that  these  accounts  will  be  suggestive  to  com- 
munities considering  the  erection  of  such  halls. 

Angela  Hall 

Location. — Village. 

How  obtained. — In  response  to  a  widespread  need,  a  move- 
ment was  started  to  secure  a  hall.  Money  being  scarce,  economy 
was  a  first  essential.  Finally,  with  practically  every  member  of 
the  community  cooperating,  a  barn  on  an  abandoned  farm  was 
purchased  and  moved  to  a  convenient  site.  Floor  and  windows 
■were  put  in  and  the  building  ceiled  inside. 

Financing. — The  funds  were  obtained  by  donations  and 
proceeds  from  dances.     It  cost  $600. 

Size.— The  hall  is  32  by  40  feet,  with  a  12-by-24-foot  stage. 

Equipment. — The  hall  is  equipped  with  a  piano,  coal  stoves, 
gasoline  lamps,  stage  properties,  and  kitchen  utensils. 

Ownership. — The  hall  is  owned  by  the  community  as  a 
Vv'hole. 

Management. — A  committee  elected  by  the  community  man- 
ages the  hall. 

Maintenance. — The  chief  source  of  maintenance  is  proceeds 
from  dances. 

Uses. — The  hall  is  used  for  parties,  dances,  Sunday  school, 
church,  community  fairs,  and  various  other  community  meet- 
ings. 

Yida  Hall 

Location. — Village. 

How  obtained. — There  being  no  place  in  the  community 
suitable  for  social  gatherings,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  hall. 
With  the  farmers  and  business  men  cooperating,  a  subscription 
campaign  was  launched  and  about  $500  raised.  This  was  used 
to  buy  materials.     Practically  all  the  labor  was  donated. 

Financing. — The  funds  were  obtained  by  subscriptions  and 
by  signing  notes  for  the  balance.  The  total  cost  was  approxi- 
mately $3000. 
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Size. — The  hall  has  a  basement  30  by  60  feet  and  an  assem- 
bly room  30  by  90  feet,  with  a  6-by-12-foot  stage  on  the  side. 

Equipment. — The  hall  is  equipped  with  benches  and  fold- 
ing chairs,  a  piano,  coal  stoves,  a  Delco  lighting  system,  stage, 
handballs,  basketballs,  indoor  baseball,  boxing  gloves,  and  nec- 
essary kitchen  equipment. 

Ownership. — The  ownership  is  vested  in  the  community  at 
large. 

Management. — Full  management  is  given  to  the  board  of 
directors  which  consists  of  two  business  men  and  three  farmers. 

Maintenance. — The  building  is  maintained  by  receipts  from 
socials,  shows,  dances,  and  lodge  rentals. 

Uses. — The  hall  is  used  by  lodges,  church,  school,  and  ath- 
letic clubs,  for  dances,  farm  meetings,  corn  shows,  lectures,  and 
community  gatherings  of  various  kinds. 

Suffolk  Community  Hall 

Location. — Village. 

How  obtained. — With  the  organization  of  the  Suffolk  Com- 
munity Club,  a  hall  was  needed  and  a  rough  building  was  pur- 
chased for  $300.  Later  it  was  finished  inside  and  a  kitchen 
was  added.  Beaded  ceiling  was  used  for  walls  and  ceiling,  and 
hard  wood  for  the  floor.    All  labor  was  donated. 

Financing. — The  building  was  financed  by  selling  shares 
of  stock  and  by  giving  a  joint  note  for  the  balance,  which  was 
soon  paid.  The  total  cost,  not  counting  labor  donated,  amounted 
to  approximately  $1000. 

Size.— The  size  of  the  hall  is  30  by  60  feet,  with  a  12-by-18 
addition  for  the  kitchen. 

Equipment. — The  hall  is  equipped  with  folding  chairs, 
piano,  coal  stoves,  gasoline  lights,  stage,  and  the  usual  neces- 
sary kitchen  utensils. 

Ownership. — The  title  to  the  building  is  retained  by  the 
Suffolk  Community  Club. 

Management. — Full  management  is  in  the  hands  of  three 
trustees,  one  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Maintenance. — Current  operating  expenses  are  met  from 
dues  of  a  dollar  per  year,  rentals,  and  proceeds  from  suppers, 
plays,  and  dances. 
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Uses. — The  hall  is  used  by  the  local  lodge,  community  club, 
and  for  shows,  dances,  entertainments,  church,  Sunday  school, 
political  meetings,  and  other  community  meetings. 

Castle  Rock  Community  Hall 

Location. — Country. 

How  obtained. — A  party  was  given  and  $80  was  raised. 
The  money  was  used  to  buy  flooring  material.  Logs  were  used 
for  the  walls  and  canvas  for  a  temporary  roof.  Then  dances 
v.-ere  held,  and  the  proceeds  used  to  buy  material  for  a  per- 
manent roof.  As  more  money  was  obtained,  the  building  was 
finished  with  wall-board  and  a  chimney  was  put  in.  No  debts 
were  ever  incurred.     Labor  was  donated. 

Financing. — By  proceeds  from  parties  and  dances. 

Size. — The  hall  is  30  by  40  feet  with  a  kitchen  at  one  side 
which  is  18  by  20  feet. 

Equipment. — The  hall  has  benches,  a  piano,  coal  stoves, 
and  a  supply  of  kitchen  utensils. 

Ownership. — The  title  rests  with  the  community. 

Management. — Various  individuals  take  turns  in  looking 
after  the  hall. 

Maintenance. — Socials,  dances,  donations,  are  sources  of 
funds  for  maintenance. 

Uses. — The  hall  is  used  for  Sunday  school,  church.  Home- 
makers'  club  meetings,  community  meetings,  4-H  Club  activi- 
ties, dances,  socials,  and  the  like. 

Big-  Sandy  Community  Hall 

Location. — Town. 

How  obtained. — ''There  was  no  gymnasium  at  Big  Sandy. 
An  old  garage  building  was  used  for  basketball  games.  A  real 
gymnasium  was  needed.  Furthermore,  there  was  dire  need  of 
an  adequate  place  for  community  gatherings.  The  'Smith- 
Hughes'  teacher  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  decided  that 
the  people  of  the  community  could  erect  a  community  hall.  A 
mass  meeting  was  called  and  the  superintendent  explained  the 
proposal  to  the  people  of  the  community.  Practically  everybody 
agreed  to  furnish  lumber,  and  other  material  and  equipment, 
at  cost.     Everybody  was  solicited  for  contributions  and  nearly 
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everybody  contributed.  The  boys  in  the  farm  shop  class  in  the 
high  school  worked  regularly  in  putting  up  the  building  and 
several  business  men  worked  on  it  evenings.  All  of  the  labor, 
except  technical  work,  was  donated." 

Financing. — The  building  was  financed  by  contributions 
and  by  giving  notes.  The  indebtedness  was  paid  off  by  rent 
which  the  school  board  pays  in  exchange  for  the  use  of  the  hall 
for  a  gymnasium.  The  building  cost  around  $5000.  It  is  now 
\alued  at  about  $7000. 

Size. — The  main  floor  is  50  by  70  feet  with  a  16-by-34-foot 
stage. 

Equipment. — The  hall  is  supplied  with  folding  chairs,  a 
piano,  furnace,  electric  lights,  a  stage,  basketball  equipment, 
and  miscellaneous  kitchen  utensils. 

Ownership. — The  title  at  present  is  with  a  temporary  hold- 
ing committee,  but  it  is  planned  to  give  the  hall  to  the  school 
district  as  soon  as  the  indebtedness  is  lifted. 

Management. — The  management  of  the  building  is  vested 
in  a  committee  of  three  members. 

Maintenance. — The  building  is  maintained  largely  from  the 
rentals  received. 

Uses. — The  hall  is  used  by  the  school,  American  Legion, 
community  organizations,  lodges,  and  for  lectures,  shows,  dances, 
and  other  community  activities. 

Orchard  Homes  Country-Life  Club  Hall 

Location. — Country. 

How  obtained. — The  hall  was  built  in  response  to  the  need 
of  a  place  for  community  gatherings.  Every  one  cooperated 
and  the  construction  was  made  a  community  enterprise. 

Financing. — The  hall  was  financed  by  donations  of  money 
and  labor,  chiefly  by  the  people  in  the  community,  but  the  mer- 
chants, business  houses,  and  banks  in  the  adjoining  town  re- 
sponded liberally  with  cash  and  materials.  The  original  cost 
was  approximately  $2500,  with  a  $2800  addition. 

Size. — The  original  hall  was  30  by  80  feet;  later  an  addi- 
tion 30  by  40  feet  was  built  on  one  side. 

Equipment. — The  hall  is  well  equipped,  having  folding 
chairs,  a  piano,  furnace,  electric  lights,  a  rolling  curtain,  kitchen 
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range,  pump  in  kitchen,  and  necessary  kitchen  utensils. 

Ownership. — The  title  rests  with  the  Orchard  Homes  Coun- 
try-Life Club,  which  is  incorporated. 

Management. — The  hall  is  in  charge  of  an  executive  board, 
elected  by  the  paid-up  members  of  the  corporation. 

Maintenance. — The  money  necessary  for  the  current  ex- 
penses is  obtained  from  dues,  initiation  fees,  paid  entertain- 
ments, dances,  and  rent  for  private  use  of  the  building. 

Uses. — The  hall  is  used  by  various  organizations  in  the 
community  and  also  for  dances,  carnivals,  banquets,  and  school 
entertainments. 

Plevna  Hall 

Location. — Town. 

How  obtained. — A  suitable  place  for  public  gatherings, 
community  fairs,  and  all  sorts  of  social  affairs  was  needed  in 
Plevna.  The  Town  Booster  Club  responded  to  this  need  and 
with  the  aid  of  country  people  the  building  was  secured. 

Financing. — The  building  of  the  hall  was  financed  entirely 
from  proceeds  of  entertainments.  Such  activities  as  carnivals, 
harvest  feasts,  home-talent  plays,  basketball,  indoor  baseball, 
and  volleyball  games,  moving  pictures,  shows,  lyceum  courses, 
concerts,  card  parties,  and  dances,  brought  in  the  necessary 
funds  of  approximately  $5000. 

Size. — The  main  part  of  the  hall  is  35  by  100  feet,  with 
an  annex  15  by  50  feet  which  provides  for  a  kitchen  and  dining 
room.    The  stage  is  15  by  35  feet. 

Equipment. — The  hall  has  home-made  benches,  some  chairs, 
a  grand  piano,  motion-picture  machine,  coal  stove,  electric  lights, 
stage  curtain  and  some  scenery,  and  kitchen  utensils. 

Ownership. — The  hall  is  now  owned  by  the  town  of  Plevna. 

Management. — The  town  council  is  in  charge  of  the  hall. 
The  town  marshal  is  custodian  of  keys  for  the  building. 

Maintenance. — The  revenue  for  maintenance  comes  from 
hall  rentals  for  such  activities  as  ice-cream  socials,  card  parties, 
and  dances. 

Uses. — The  hall  is  used  for  band  rehearsals,  church  bazaars, 
suppers,  carnivals,  parties,  athletic  contests,  dances,  meetings  of 
all  community  organizations. 
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Silver  Star  Hall 

Location. — Country. 

How  obtained. — A  building  was  needed  for  general  com- 
munity gatherings  as  there  was  no  available  meeting  place 
within  fifteen  miles.  There  was  no  existing  community  organi- 
zation. 

Financing. — The  hall  was  financed  through  the  sale  of  stock 
to  people  of  the  community  and  to  business  men  in  the  nearest 
town.     It  cost  $3700. 

Size. — The  dimensions  of  the  hall  are  30  by  70  feet,  with 
a  16-by-16-foot  stage;  a  basement  16  by  30  feet  is  used  for  a 
kitchen  and  a  furnace  room.    There  are  10  acres  of  grounds. 

Equipment. — The  hall  is  equipped  with  benches,  piano,  gas 
lamps,  stage  curtains,  kitchen  utensils,  and  a  pipeless  furnace. 

Ownership. — The  ownership  is  vested  in  the  Silver  Star 
Community  Hall  association. 

Management. — An  elected  building  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers is  in  charge. 

Maintenance. — Operating  expenses  are  paid  from  entertain- 
ments, dances,  and  the  rent  for  motion  picture  shows. 

Uses. — The  hall  is  used  for  various  types  of  programs, 
dances,  motion-picture  shows,  Sunday  school,  church,  extension 
talks,  political  talks,  community  fair,  and  community  gather- 
ings. The  hall  grounds  are  used  for  picnics,  rodeos,  baseball, 
and  a  variety  of  other  outdoor  athletic  contests. 

THE   SOCIAL  VALUE   OF  RURAL   COMMUNITY  HALLS 

Leaders  in  communities  which  have  established  halls  were 
asked  what  general  effect,  if  any,  the  institution  had  produced 
in  the  community.  Of  the  sixty-seven  replies,  all  except  three 
claimed  that  definite  improvement  had  resulted.  These  adverse 
experiences  were  reported  to  have  arisen  from  jealousies  and 
factionalism  attributable  to  the  general  temper  of  the  people  in 
the  particular  localities. 

The  social  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  halls  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

Community  solidarity  pro7noted. — It  was  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  the  various  families,  and  the  business  and  social  groups 
of  the  community,  whose  relations  had  previously  ranged  from 
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indifference  to  antagonism,  were  united  into  an  enthusiastically 
cooperative  group. 

Some  typical  statements  made  are: 

"Everybody  takes  a  much  keenei*  interest  in  community  work  since  we 
put  up  our  hall." 

"Our  hall  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  close  friendship  among 
all  classes  in  the  community.  There  are  no  pronounced  gangs  or  cliques 
here  now,  although  many  nationalities  and  religions  are  represented." 

"Having  a  hall  has  greatly  improved  the  relations  between  town  and 
country  in  this  community.  Both  groups  now  work  together  enthusiasti- 
cally in  all  matters  of  betterment." 

"It  has  unified  our  community." 

"It  has  served  to  create  cooperation  among  all  the  community  agencies." 

"One  of  the  principal  values  of  our  hall  is  that  all  religious,  political 
and  personal  differences  are  absolutely  forgotten  at  this  place.  It  is  a 
community  institution,  and  everybody  puts  aside  differences  and  cooperates 
whole  heartedly  in  the  activities  centering  around  the  hall." 

"Its  value  to  the  community  as  a  social  center  and  its  function  in  the 
creation  of  community  spirit  would  be  hard  indeed  to  estimate." 

"Community  spirit  has  been  greatly  strengthened  as  a  result  of  the 
hall." 

Neighborliness  increased. — When  people  live  a  considerable 
distance  apart — as  they  frequently  do  in  this  state — and  have 
Jio  community  center  with  cooperative  activities  to  bring  them 
together,  there  is  often  little  social  contact  or  neighborliness. 
This  regrettable  situation  has  largely  been  remedied  in  such 
localities  by  the  erection  of  community  halls.  By  working  to- 
gether in  attaining  a  community  hall  and  cooperating  in  foster- 
ing numerous  social  and  economic  activities  to  center  around 
it,  the  people  become  acquainted. 

Some  typical  statements  made  in  this  connection  are: 

"Folks  feel  more  neighborly  since  we  got  our  hall." 

"It  has  unified  the  community.  People  scarcely  knew  each  other  be- 
fore." 

"It  is  a  place  where  neighbors  can  gather  and  exchange  ideas,  the 
women  as  well  as  the  men.  Get  acquainted  with  your  neighbors  and  you'll 
like  them.  I  have  met  all  mine  there  (at  the  hall)  and  I  have  come  to 
think  that  we  have  in  our  community  one  of  the  finest  groups  of  people 
in  the  state." 

"People  prefer  to  come  to  the  hall  and  visit  each  other  rather  than 
to  stay  home." 

Needed  recreation  center  provided  for  young  people. — The 
importance  of  wholesome  recreation,  especially  for  the  young 
poeple,  in  rural  districts  is  coming  to  be  more  appreciated.  It 
reacts  beneficially  in  countless  ways.  The  farm  becomes  not 
only  a  place  for  earning  money,  but  also  a  place  for  worth- 
while living.     Isolation  is  further  broken  down.     The  feeling  of 
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satisfaction  and  contentment  replaces  the  attitude  of  dissatis- 
faction and  discontent. 

One  particularly  commendable  feature  of  a  community  hav- 
ing a  hall  is  that  the  young  people  are  afforded  a  place  for 
recreation  within  their  own  locality  and  not  forced  to  go  else- 
where for  their  amusement.  Parents  frequently  have  reason 
for  anxiety  when  the  latter  is  the  case,  but  with  recreation 
provided  in  their  home  community  and  under  the  observation 
of  their  elders,  this  feeling  need  not  exist. 

Some  statements  along  this  line  are: 

"Our  hall  is  a  general  meeting  place,  and  because  of  dances  and  such 
entertainments,   it  helps   to   keep   young   people   in   their   home   community." 

"Our  hall  is  a  great  place  for  social  recreation,  often  reaching  out 
for  many  miles  for  its  patronage.  Our  hall  is  quite  large,  yet  at  times  it 
proves  to  be  too  small." 

"The  community  hall  gives  the  young  folks  who  are  out  of  school  an 
opportunity  for  games  and  recreation.  It  makes  it  possible  to  give  better 
entertainments." 

"I  believe  our  hall  has  helped  to  keep  everybody,  especially  the  young 
people,  more  satisfied.     Many  a  good  time  has  been  had  at  our  hall." 

"Our  community  halls  provide  a  place  for  social  life  for  boys  and 
girls,  under  control." 

Provision  for  holding  many  affairs  otherivise  impossible. — 
As  has  been  pointed  out  in  preceding  pages,  it  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  many  communities  to  find  a  place  large  enough  for  those 
activities  which  involve  a  considerable  number  of  people.  A 
community  hall  meets  this  need.  Furthermore,  when  a  con- 
\enient  meeting  place  is  provided,  the  desire  is  frequently  awak- 
ened for  numerous  profitable  affairs  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  attempted. 

Some  typical  replies  along  this  line  are : 

"The  hall  made  possible  a  community  fair." 

"Our  hall  has  provided  a  place  large  enough  for  church  services  as 
well  as  other  activities  such  as  a  community  fair  and  home-talent  plays." 

"Having  a  hall  has  made  it  possible  to  bring  in  the  best  of  speakers, 
singers  and  dramatic  players  from  this  section  of  the  state." 

"Our  hall  has  been  of  great  value  because  there  is  no  other  building 
large  enough  for  community  gatherings  within  twenty  miles." 

"Invaluable.  Before  our  hall  was  built,  there  was  no  place  large 
enough  for  community  meetings  within  forty  miles." 

"We  cooperate  to  a  greater  extent  because  of  the  hall.  We  have  car- 
ried different  activities  to  a  successful  conclusion  that  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  taken  up." 

"Its  value  as  a  social  center  can  not  be  expressed." 
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SUMMARY 

The  need  for  a  suitable  meeting  place  has  been  met  in  more 
than  a  hundred  rural  communities  in  Montana  by  the  erection 
of  a  community  hall. 

The  first  of  these  halls  was  erected  in  1893,  but  the  larger 
number  have  been  put  up  since  1910.  More  have  been  con- 
structed during  the  last  few  years  than  in  any  previous  period. 

The  majority  have  been  erected  by  the  community  as  a 
whole,  while  a  number  have  been  constructed  by  some  organiza- 
tion. It  has  been  found  advisable  for  the  agency  erecting  the 
halls  to  incorporate. 

About  half  of  the  halls  are  situated  in  the  open  country, 
while  the  remainder  are  located  in  small  towns  where  frequently 
they  are  not  only  used  as  community  centers  by  both  the  town 
and  country  people,  but  also  as  gymnasiums  by  the  school  pupils. 

The  type  of  building  and  equipment  depends  upon  local 
needs  and  financial  resources. 

Much  of  the  labor  in  putting  up  the  buildings  is  done  by 
local  people.  Not  including  the  value  of  this  labor  the  buildings 
have  cost  an  average  of  $2,170,  the  range  being  from  $260 
to  $15,000. 

The  money  is  raised  principally  by  subscription,  selling 
stock,  and  entertainments. 

The  yearly  budgets  for  maintaining  the  halls  range  from 
$100  to  $4,000,  the  average  being  $761. 

The  halls  are  frequently  the  centers  for  a  wide  variety  of 
educational,  social,  religious,  and  economic  activities. 

When  the  halls  are  properly  maintained  they  have  a  pro- 
found influence  in  promoting  community  solidarity,  increasing 
neighborliness,  providing  recreation  for  young  people,  and  giv- 
ing rise  to  many  worth-while  cooperative  endeavors  which  other- 
v>ise  would  not  be  attempted. 
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